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A NEGLECTED FORM OF ARGUMENT 



R. P. SIBLEY 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 



The cessation, on one question after another, of serious controversy, is 

one of the necessary incidents of the consolidation of opinion The loss 

of so important an aid to the intelligent and living apprehension of a truth as 
is afiEorded by the necessity of explaining it to, or defending it against, oppo- 
nents, though not sufficient to outweigh, is no trifling drawback from, the benefit 
of its universal recognition. Where this advantage can no longer be had, I 
confess I should like to see the teachers of mankind endeavoring to provide a 
substitute for it; some contrivance for making the difficulties of the question 
as present to the learner's consciousness as if they were pressed upon him by a 
dissentient champion, eager for his conversion. 

But instead of seeking contrivances for this purpose, they have lost those 
they formerly had.' 

It will hardly be contended, I suppose, that in the sixty years 
since Mill wrote the fault he found has been remedied. At least 
so far as formal education below the graduate school is concerned, 
no method has been formulated, no contrivance invented, "for 
making the difficulties of the question as present to the learner's 
consciousness, as if they were pressed upon him by a dissentient 
champion, eager for his conversion," "Difficulties of the ques- 
tion?" Bless you, in the world outside the schoolroom there is 
a large party of sunny optimists who deny that there is any question ; 
another larger party of the orthodox who, admitting that there 
are questions, deny that there are difficulties in them for respectable, 
sensible people; and another still larger party of self-denominated 
practical folks who agree that there are questions and difficulties 
theoretically, but who are sure you ought not to unsettle society 
and destroy the morale of your citizenry by saying anything out 
loud about them. Naturally these three parties are well repre- 
sented in the schoolroom, too; to lift an expression from a recent 
review in the Nation, they go to make up the body of "those 

• J. S. Mill, On Liberty, chap. ii. 
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instructors who put at the head of their lists of pedagogical values 
a clear exposition aimed to remove all doubts." To remove all 
doubts is precisely what they conceive to be the teacher's highest 
success with a pupil's mind. They put a premium on conformity. 
Their best students are the docile ones who know that teacher 
knows. Themselves not feeling this lack in education of which 
Mill complained, they cannot be expected to help much in filling it. 

The contrivances of which Mill spoke as lost to his genera- 
tion — " and the present modes of education contain nothing which in 
the smallest degree supplies the place either of the one or of the 
other" — were the Socratic dialectics and the scholastic disputations 
of the Middle Ages. Wherever the teacher is something of a Soc- 
rates, there will be something of a Socratic method; but of generally 
apphcable devices for conducting argument only two are ordinarily 
used in our schools — debate and the more informal discussion. The 
genuine usefulness of neither is disparaged when attention is called 
to some of the defects of both. 

In the case of both debate and discussion, since both are 
understood to be oral, only those youngsters will participate volun- 
tarily who have an aptitude for speaking and no distaste to showing 
it off. The bashful, the slow-witted, the tongue-tied may be com- 
pelled to go through the motions, but preoccupied with their own 
discomfort they are little likely to apprehend the "difficulties of 
the question" for themselves or to play successfully the part of 
"dissentient champion, eager for his conversion," against an oppo- 
nent. On the other hand, the ready speakers are commonly more 
interested in making a good impression on their audience and win- 
ning a decision from the judges — both laudable interests in their 
place — than in exploring the inwardness of their question. Very 
much has been said about adapting one's self and one's speech to 
one's audience; it is not less needful to point out that, when the 
essential purpose of a discussion is to lind out the truth, one ought 
to ignore an audience as entirely irrelevant to the business in hand. 
The usual audience comes to be entertained and encourages clever 
cajolery, likes its cases "conclusively proved," and tempts to mere 
ad capkmdum arguments. The sermon, the lecture, the story, 
all presuppose an audience, but when our business is to try to dis- 
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cover the truth, why a gallery ? Certainly until heckling has been 
made popular in this country the usual audience plays too poorly 
the r61e of opponent or dissentient champion. 

Furthermore the ordinary school and college debates do not seem 
to cultivate in the debaters any adequate sense of the necessity 
of studying both sides of the question. Indeed the two sides 
appear to them to be two separate concerns. How often young 
men come to complain "I couldn't find an}rthing on my side in the 
library; there's lots of good material on the other side, but nothing 
at all on mine." The idea does not occur to them that one side 
is implicit in the other, that a skilful reasoner can construct his 
own argument — I do not, of course, mean assemble his evidence — 
from a thorough study of his opponent's case. 

These seem to be the more serious defects of school debates 
and discussions, serious enough to make us wish with Mill for some 
supplementary contrivance for training in argumentation. Now 
everyone who stops to take account knows that there is such a 
contrivance ready to hand. Why is the dialogue — the written 
argumentative dialogue — so strangely neglected in the textbooks 
and classrooms of today ? If literary pedigree must be considered, 
the dialogue is as ancient and respectable as Plato. Its utility 
not only as a medium for expressing but as a means for developing 
an argument was proved in classical philosophy; its adaptability 
to modern conditions comes out triumphantly in such admirable 
modern experiments with the form as Mr. Lowes Dickinson's 
Justice and Liberty, A Modern Symposium, and The Meaning of 
Good. 

In examples like Mr. Dickinson's upon ambitious themes, and 
in student efforts of a simple and unpretentious kind, the virtues of 
the dialogue seem to be as native to the form as the defects of 
both debate and discussion seem to be inherent in them. There is 
no immediate audience to be impressed by the author's cocksure- 
ness; on the contrary, dogmatism will produce a monologue, and 
even youthful writers who have a particle of the dramatic instinct 
comprehend at once that, in order to keep the game going and 
interest up, the points must be fairly divided, and the plausible argu- 
ments can't all be put in the mouth of one speaker. It is amazing 
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to see how youths who could never be brought to admit the 
possibility of another side in debate, will suddenly develop much 
ingenuity in discovering new and different points of view for their 
own mouthpieces in a dialogue. 

Therein, no doubt, lies the special advantage of dialogue over 
other forms for argumentation — in the fact that it dramatizes the 
argument, personifies the various points of view. It is hard to 
detect inconsistencies in abstract argiunent; it is much easier to 
realize inconsistencies in character. To build an argumentative 
dialogue in which each of the speakers talks in character is to 
project a cross-examination of one's self, but it is more than that; 
it is to criticize and value views dispassionately, and it is to learn 
a lesson in the psychology of beliefs far more thorough than can 
be got from guessing at what is going on behind the faces of an 
imfamiliar audience. 

Add to these advantages the greater encouragement of fairness, 
the growth of intellectual sympathy when the author identifies 
himself with each of the speakers in his dialogue; consider the 
liberating effect of freedom from a distracting audience, and 
the opportimity afforded for continual revision; consider, too, the 
incidental profit in having the fairly standard and not too difficult 
style of conversation to model after. It is a formidable case for 
written dialogue as a corrective and supplement to oral debate 
and discussion. 

Are there no disadvantages ? To be sure! The very opportimity 
for digression and tentative feeling out of half-formed opinions, 
which constitutes one of the advantages of dialogue, is itself an 
occasion for losing the main thread of the reasoning. But this 
danger is common to informal oral discussion also, and in the written 
work the instructor may always bring the pupil-author back to 
his main line, and insist that he shall proceed to a definite conclusion. 
If that definite conclusion should sometimes prove to be that the 
pupil-author cannot find a positive answer to his questions — why, 
sometimes so much the better ! 



